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President's Corner 



Fellow Music Supervisors of the 
United States : 

Last month I "talked" to you about 
public school music in general; this 
time I want to tell you something 
about the Music Supervisors' Nation- 
al Conference. 

As most of you know, the Confer- 
ence was organized in Keokuk, Iowa, 
in 1907 — about fifteen years ago. 
What was public school music at that 
time ? And what was the content of 
the Conference program at the first 
session? Well, in comparison with 
present standards public school music 
did not loom up very much, and cer- 
tainly the first Conference program 
would look decidedly "lean" when put 
beside such a feast as President Beach 
gave us at Nashville last year. The 
organizers of the Conference probably 
had no definite vision of a school music 
program that would include free 
instrumental classes, huge appropria- 
tions for pianos, phonographs, and 
orchestral instruments, lessons given 
by instrumental supervisors during 
school hours, high school classes in 
theory, composition, and appreciation, 
and high school credit for practical 
music under outside teachers ! And 
in sending out his call for the first 
meeting, I venture to say that our 
dear "Papa Hayden" had no thought 
of a Conference with two thousand 
members, with active committees in 
every state in the Union, putting on 
each year a program so inspiring that 
the repi esentatives of the various cit- 
ies inviting the Conference to visit 
them almost come to blows before it 
can be decided where we are to meet ; 
a program so comprehensive that not 
only the music supervisors but the 
piano teachers, the violin teachers, the 
conductors, the instructors in music 



appreciation, and even the editors and 
publishers, all find that they "cannot 
afford to stay away." 

The significant thing about all this 
is that the amazing expansion in school 
music, over which we all marvel, has 
taken place during the lifetime of the 
Conference, and my text today is this : 

The Music Supervisors' National 
Conference has had more to do with 
the broadening of our conception of 
the function and possibilities of school 
music than any other agency; and the 
Conference is largely responsible for 
the rapidity of the progress that has 
been made in popularizing music 
teaching as well as for guiding into 
safe channels the rapidly developing 
love of music that is so universally 
manifesting itself through the length 
and breadth of the United States. 

I will not go so far as to say that 
the entire recent school music move- 
ment had its inception in the Confer- 
ence, but I do affirm that by attracting 
the nation's school music teachers to 
an inspiring annual meeting and by 
disseminating information regarding 
broader programs and more progres- 
sive methods through its Year Book 
and its Journal, the Conference has 
given tremendous impetus to a move- 
ment that would otherwise have devel- 
oped very much more slowly. Besides 
speeding up the program I claim that 
the Conference has exerted a most 
valuable influence in guiding into right 
channels a movement which, left to 
itself, would have necessitated a very 
much larger amount of costly experi- 
mentation on the part of the isolated 
supervisors and school authorities, and 
in many cases this would doubtless 
have resulted in wrong ideals of both 
objective and procedure on the part 
of whole school systems. 
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I do not claim that we have not 
made mistakes; but a mistake is no 
very serious thing if you keep going — 
and if you are going in the right direc- 
tion. In general the influence of the 
Conference has been upon the side 
of the best things, and the inspiration, 
the information, the guidance — which 
it has given, have had an incalculable 
influence in speeding up and in guid- 
ing aright the whole movement. Let 
me sum it all up by making this 
broad statement: Largely owing to 
the existence of the National Confer- 
ence, we have made fifty years of pro- 
gress in school music in America dur- 
ing the last fifteen years. 

Is such an organization worthy of 
your support, fellow supervisors? Is 
it worth contributing two or three dol- 
lars to each year even at some slight 
personal sacrifice? Is attendance at 
its annual meeting worth putting on 
your porgram even though it may ne- 
cessitate your wearing your old suit 
another year, or perhaps giving up a 
vacation trip? Is it worth working 



for if you should be asked to serve on 
the state advisory committee or in 
some other capacity that involves a 
sacrifice of time without much public- 
ity? 

Are you a member of the Confer- 
ence ? If you are not — and this means 
about eight thousand of you — aren't 
you ashamed to take a gift like this 
fine Journal, which you receive five 
times a year, without making the 
slightest return? Why not send your 
three dollars together with your name 
on the enclosed membership applica- 
tion card to Mr. McFee right now and 
so insure getting the Book of Proceed- 
ings even if you can't go to the meet- 
ing? You will never have any more 
money ahead, so you might as well 
not wait — but do it today. \ViU you 
help both yourselves and the Confer- 
ence in this way? 

Hoping to see your name on the 
list of members very soon, and with 
most cordial greetings, I am, 
Very sincerely yours, 

K. W. Gehrkens. 



LOUIS ADOLPHE COERNE 

Assuredly, at this time there must be many sad-hearted references to the 
passing of our dear friend, Louis Adolplie Coerne, still I crave the opportunity 
of inscribing a joyous eulogium of that man who was a living smile to all who 
knew him. I had the fortunate privilege of being his desk-mate for a few 
weeks in an editorial office from which I had the melancholy mission of leading 
him forth to the chamber which was to be the closing scene of a life that has 
linked itself to unknown thousands by its beautiful musical speech, and en- 
deared itself to hundreds of friends through the graciousness of a light-hearted 
personality that would have won them even if he had not been the master- 
musician that he was. 

He loved art, not for art's sake, but for the world's sake, and his ideal was 
to make music the people's possession, and to strive to embellish other lives 
with wha( made his own so beautiful. He realized that there is an alchemy in 
music that brims over its own horizon and glorifies all that It touches. 

When a lovable spirit like Louis Coerne's seeks the ways of mystery beyond, 
it is a joy to discern the beacons he has kindled as he passed the heights. 

Harvey Worthington Loomis. 



